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but he resolved that they also should light his battles. He shut up the
theatres and other places of public amusement; closed the democratic clubs;
put some demagogues to death, and banished others; and ordered all citi-
zens of military age to be drilled for the phalanx. The indolent populace
murmured, but in vain. The horse had taken a rider on his back to avenge
him on the stag, and it was no longer possible to shake him off.
With the early spring the Romans took the field. Ti. Coruncanius,
plebeian consul for the year 280, commanded against the Etrurians, with
orders to make a peace if possible. P. Valerius Lajvinus, his patrician
colleague, was to march through Lucania, so as to prevent the Lucanians
from joining the king; while JEmilras, consul of the former year, was
stationed at Venusia, to hold the Samnites and Apulians in check, A
Campanian legion, composed of Mamertines, commanded by one Decius
Jubellius, an officer of their own choosing;, occupied Rhegium, in order
(we may suppose) to intercept communications from Sicily.
As the king moved along the coast from Heraclea he came in view of the
Roman army, encamped on the right bank of the little river Siris. His
practised eye was at once struck by the military order of the enemy's camp.
And when he saw them cross the broad but shallow stream in the face of his
own army, and form their line before he could close with them, he remarked,
" In war, at least, these barbarians are no way barbarous."
And now for the first time the Roman legions had to stand the shock of
the Greek phalanx. The tactics of the two armies were wholly different,
The free order of the legions, which now fought with pila and swords, has
been described above. On the other hand, the Epirots formed two great
columns, called the phalanxes, in which each man stood close to his fellow,
so that half his body was covered by his right-hand man's shield. They
were drawn up sixteen deep, and their long pikes, called sarissre, bristled so
thickly in front, that the lino was impenetrable unless a gap could be made
in the front ranks. They acted mechanically, by weight. If they were
once broken they were almost defenceless. Level ground, therefore, was
necessary to their effective action.
Pyrrhus had secured this last-named advantage: the plain of Heraclea
was well adapted for the regular movement of the phalanxes, as well as for
that of his cavalry and elephants. The action began by the Roman cavalry
crossing the Siris, and driving back a squadron of the Thessalian horse, the
remainder of which, with the elephants, were yet in the rear. The main body
of the Romans, inspirited by this success, followed across the bed of the river
to assail the phalanxes. But they could make no impression on these solid
masses; the principes took the place of the hastati, and the triarii succeeded
to the principes, in vain. Lsevinus then ordered up his cavalry to attack the
phalanxes in flank. But they were met by the whole body of Thessalian
horse, supported by the elephants. The Romans had never before seen these
monstrous animals, which in their ignorance they called " Lucunian oxen ":
their horses would not face them, and galloped back affrighted airong the
infantry. Pyrrhus now led his whole line forward, and the rout was gen-
eral. The Romans were driven back across the Siris, and did not attempt
to defend their camp. Yet they soon rallied, and retired in good order into
Apulia, where Venusia was ready to receive them. It was now seen with
what judgment the senate had occupied that place with a large colony.
The victory of Heraclea was gained at a very heavy loss. Pyrrhus now
rightly estimated the task he had undertaken. He had a soldier's eye.
When he visited the field of battle next day, and saw every Roman corpse